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I. 


ELIGIOUS reading on the part of the 
laity helps to build a bridge of under- 
standing between the pulpit and the pew. 

Too often the minister and the congregation 
live in different worlds and speak in different 
tongues. Of course, it should be the duty of 
the preacher to translate his message into terms 
which the common man can understand, but at 
the same time it is a comfort to the man in 
the pulpit to have in front of him some people 
who know what he is aiming at and what his 
ultimate goals really are. Religious reading 
prepares the soil for words of the minister. 


Ii. 


ELIGIOUS periodicals are an effective 
R means for implanting new ideas of a 

practical nature in the mind of the con- 
gregation without visible effort on the part of 
the minister. If he is wise, he will avoid tak- 
ing the onus for too many innovations. If his 
people ‘‘see it in the paper,’’ they will appro- 
priate new ideas as their own by right of dis- 
covery, often advocating changes which the 
minister might hesitate to suggest. In the 
administration of a church, this is the perfect 
strategy. 


Church Paper Week 
Is October 10-17 


New Ideas for a 


Congregation 


By JOHN R. SCOTFORD* 


Editor of Advance 


i. 


HE PRINTED page can also reinforce 
the teachings of the preacher. Especially 
in the smaller churches he appears to be 

speaking largely on his own responsibility. 
Often the setting discounts his words. Cu- 
riously, if the members of his congregation 
have seen much the same thing in print, they 
will accept it with greater readiness. One of 
the practical effects of religious reading is to 
underscore the words of the minister. 


IV. 


EVER was it easier to get people to read 
than today. Never was reading more 
popular. By promoting the circulation 
of religious books and periodicals a minister 
can enrich and enlarge the total of instruction 
received by his people in such a way as to 


multiply his influence and strengthen his 
church. 

















Letters to the Editors 





Pastor Takes Up Cudgel for Non-Pastors 





Need Flagmen and Dispatchers 
TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Continuing your “Preacher and Pastor 
—or Promoter?” discussion (OUTLOOK, 
Aug. 23 ff.), there is a thought I would 
like to add. Several writers have men- 
tioned the deplorable condition of so many 
ministerg leaving the pastorate to join the 
promotional agencies as “professional spe- 
cialists.” Where in Paul’s list of gifts is 
any textual proof that the pastorate is 
the summum bonum in the ladder of the 
dedicated life? If every man insisted on 
staying in the pastorate, where would 
our coordination be? Congregational gov- 
ernment would be ours overnight. 

As a case in point, I strenuously object 
to the accusation that the trend toward 
“hired” or professional evangelism is evil. 
Paul, if you please, was a professional 
evangelist, if by the term you mean a 
man who is unincumbered with the duties 
of an organized pastorate and supported 
by someone else in order to establish new 
churches and give full time to preaching 
to the unsaved. It is high time that our 
church did a little adventurous thinking 
to break up this sterile pattern of hav- 
ing several] thousand men preach weekly 
to several thousand other men and wo- 
men who accepted Christ as far back as 
fifty years ago. 

Whatever else is said about the South- 
ern Baptist Association, one thing must 
be admitted: they are accomplishing what 
they set out to do—win the South for 
Christ. In one city they have set a goal of 
8,000 for a visitation and preaching evan- 
gelism campaign. And in our section at 
least, one effective means is the use of a 
full-time evangelist for every county. 
Maybe that is the reason why they have 
forty-seven churches in this county while 
the Presbyterians have four, 

In short, do not call a man a deserter 
when he leaves the pastorate. God after 
all should have more to say than the 
Commission on the Minister and His Work. 
If there is a shortage of workers, let us 
recruit more for all the positions. We 
only wreck the train when we insist that 
all must be engineers and none may be 
flagmen or dispatchers as long as there 
is a scarcity. 

JOHN F. ANDERSON, JR. 
Tyler, Texas. 


Work of Hospital Auxiliaries 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

In an effort to get before the church 
people of Arkansas a program in pro- 
gress at our State Hospital, we are writ- 
ing you in the hope that it might be pre- 
sented through your paper. 

Realizing the distressing need of addi- 
tional entertainment for our patients at 
the State Hospital, a group of Little Rock 
women organized an Auxiliary in January, 
1948. We are a non-political and a chari- 
table organization. Our object is to do 
everything we possibly can to brighten 
the lives of our mentally ill, and to help 
those who cannot help themselves. Our 
work has been welcomed by the hospital 
staff and response from the patients has 
been gratifying indeed. 

Two aditional State Hospital Auxiliar- 
fies have been organized recently—one at 
Malvern and one at Benton. The Little 
Rock Auxillary met at Benton on Septem- 
ber 14 when a Field Day party was given 
for the patients of the Benton unit. 


We have arranged for various type 


parties which were enjoyed by the chil- 
dren and mén and women patients. The 
beneficial results of these parties are evi- 
denced by the way in which the patients 
look forward to them, and by the fact 
that we have become their friends and 
they ours. We have visited on the wards 
frequently and distributed refreshments 
to patients unable to attend parties on the 
grounds. Special bingo parties have been 
given on locked wards, criminal wards, 
etc., where patients are not permitted out 
of the wards. 

It is the hope of the Auxiliaries that 
the churches in Arkansas will cooperate 
with us in this endeavor. Information 
pertaining to help needed may be secured 
from Mrs. Cora J. Brack, 723 Battery St., 
Little Rock, Ark. . ‘ 

Auxiliary to Arkansag State Hospital 

for Nervous Diseases, 
RUBY (Mrs. Carroll) BROWN, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
Little Rock, Ark. 


Station Wagon for Lynchburg 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 


The Orphanage at Lynchburg needs a 
station-wagon—needs one badly. At 
present, the school has to use’ the cars 
of friends to transport the children’@ choir 
and other groups when they visit churches. 
Transportation is the problem when the 
children attend conferences, etc. We just 
must have a car for the school to use 
for such purposes. 

Plans are under way for the purchase 
of one and something over $1,000 has al- 
ready been contributed and is in Mr. 
Bain’s hands. But it will take more than 
twice that amount to get what we need. 
This sum has come largely from Sunday 


school classes and some interested indivig. 
uals. This letter is a plea to pastors, 
superintendents, teachers, to come to the 
help of the young people in Lynchburg by 
bringing this matter before the memberg 
of their classes. They will give willingly, 
if they know about it. Please don’t take 
it out in approving the plan. DO SOMB. 
THING ABOUT IT. And do it right now 
before you forget it. Send the results 
of your appeal to the Rev. B. EB. Bain, Su- 
perintendent, at Lynchburg, and let him 
announce the full price of the wagon in 
the next copy of the Bulletin. 
R. L. K. 


Wears Out Re-Study Copy 
TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Let me express my apreciation for your 
recent issue of the OUTLOOK featuring 
the Religious Education Re-Study. It is 
very revealing and most helpful. I have 
“worn out” my copy going through the 


* various articles. 


In the hope that you will reprint this 
issue, let me order 50 copies when it is 
ready. Many in our church have examined@ 
the study, but we want every officer and 
teacher of every department of the church 
to have a copy. 

Your paper is always refreshing to read, 
and we wait eagerly for its coming each 
week. Keep up the fine work... . 

JAMES E. FOGARTIE. 
Marianna, Ark. 


Result of Postponement 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

- . + I will not renew my subscription. 
The chief reason for subscribing to THE 
OUTLOOK was that you were strong for 
reunion of US and USA churches. That 
hope hag been postponed for five years. I 
am nearly 74; may not live to see reunion. 
I have hoped for this for more than 30 
a 

LENA C. (Mrs. T. B.) BRADFORD. 
Osceola, Ark. 





Intercepted Correspondence 





Van Dusen Writes TIME About Amsterdam 





Spirit Without Miracles 


TO THE EDITORS OF TIME: 

Will you allow me to say that Time’s 
concluding account of the Amsterdam As- 
sembly of the World Council of Churches 
(Time, Sept. 13), while admirably generous 
in space, is lamentably distorted in per- 
spective? 

Paradoxically, this is due to the fact 
that Time’s correspondent at Amsterdam 
brought to the assembly a preconception 
of what he hoped for from it which was 
at variance with, and in one sense, loftier 
than, what either he or the delegates had 
a right to expect. He wanted a “Pente- 
cost,” that is, a visitation of the Holy 
Spirit like that described in Acts 2:7-11. 
The fact that no such spectacular miracle 
occurred does not necessarily mean that 
the Holy Spirit was not present. For the 
definitive Christian conception of the Holy 
Spirit is that not of Acts but of the Apos- 
tle Paul. And the authentic proof of the 
Spirit’s presence is not in flames of fire 
or “speaking with tongues” but in the 
“fruits of the Spirit” as Paul defines them: 
“love, joy, peace, meekness, self-control.” 
At Amsterdam, these “fruits” were abun- 
dantly evident within the World Council 
Assembly. Time and again in Christian 
history, there have been dramatic re- 
enactments of Pentecost, with dubious en- 
during spiritual fruitage. It may well be 


the judgment of history that the Living 
Spirit was far more effectively at work in 
the less sensational but profound spiritual 
unity of this assembly. 

The American press, including Time, has 
headlined contradictory attitudes toward 
the East-West confrontation, suggesting 
that the assembly’s discussions reproduced 
the shocking scenes of United Nation de- 
bates. It would be difficult to conjure up 
a picture more completely at variance 
with the facts. At Amsterdam, it was at 
every point a discussion “within the fam- 
ily,” carried on by Christians and friends 
who recognized and treated one another 
always as such. Even the divergence in 
definition of “church” to which Time calls 
attention was merely a recording of an 
old and familiar difference, far less sig- 
nificant than the wholly unforeseen mea- 
sure of understanding and agreement, 
greater than in any comparable Christian 
assemblage ever held. My own impression 
is that this was the most newsworthy 
fact about Amsterdam—such differences 
and stresses as appeared were inconse- 
quential in comparison with what had been 
expected, and were overshadowed by the 
truly remarkable sweep of unity disclosed 
and even more by the fullness of mutual 
comprehension and appreciation. 

HIENRY P. VAN DUSEN, President. 
Union Theological Seminary, 
New York City. 
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Col. Clarence King 
Named Moderator of 


Appalachia Synod 


Rose Urges Militant Offensive 
Instead of Defense of Truth 


Last time the Synod of Appalachia 
elected a layman as its moderator was 
11 years ago when it met in the First 
church, Knoxville; last time the General 
Assembly named a layman as moderator 
was six years ago in the same church 
(Charles G. Rose); this year, in the 
Knoxville church’s air-conditioned audi- 
torium, a layman was named moderator. 
He is Col. Clarence King, elder in the 
First church, Bristol, Tenn. 

Ben L. Rose, Bristol, Va., pastor, 
preached the communion sermon, call- 
ing for a return to militancy within the 
church. Defense of the truth is not 
enough, he said; it must be proclaimed. 
T. Archie Freeman, Tazewell, Va., pas- 
tor, the retiring moderator, sounded a 
challenge for more laborers in the midst 
of a bountiful harvest. 

Synod heard of the progress being 
made on King College’s $500,000 drive 
and Executive Secretary Wade H. Boggs 
stressed the urgency of Christian educa- 
tion, 


Moderator Speaks 


Assembly’s Moderator C. Darby Ful- 
ton, of Nashville, addressed the synod, 
saying, ‘It has never before been so 
clear that our trouble is a spiritual prob- 
lem and that only a spiritual solution 
will suffice.” Fundamental danger con- 
fronting the Protestant church today, he 
said, is too much concern with the tem- 
poral and physical side of life.- 

One feature of the meeting was the 
introduction of the Presbyterian, USA, 
Assembly’s vice-moderator, Clifford E. 
Barbour, pastor of Knoxville’s Second 
church, He was presented by Emmett 
B. McGukin, pastor of the First church. 
“The example of fine fellowship between 
First and Second church congregations, 
representing Southern and Northern 
faiths,” Dr. Barbour shid, “serves to re- 
veal the kind of cooperation and unity 
existing between Presbyterians here and 
abroad even though not in one body.” 

Next September synod meets in the 
Kingsport church. 


J. WALTER DICKSON, JR. 
Knoxville, 


Civil Rights References Provoke 
Heated Discussion at S. C. Synod 


Christian Relations Report Has Pointed Sections 
Deleted by 49-38 Vote; Some Strong Portions Remain 


Just as last year in the Synod of South Carolina, one of the lively sessions 
of that church court this year had to do with the Christian Relations Commit- 


tee’s discussion of race relations. 


In a thorough-going four-page mimeo- 
graphed report, Samuel S. Wiley, former 
Navy chaplain, now pastor at Anderson, 
got his paper adopted only after several 
hotly-debated sections were deleted 49- 
38. 

Early in the report the synod deleted 
from a section on the home and family: 
“If the letter of his [Jesus’] word is not 
to become the law of church practice, 
we are the more constrained to discover 
its spirit.” ? 

Trouble was encountered, however, in 
applying either Christ’s word or spirit 
in matters of race relations. First point 
of debate dealt with this section: 


“Can we lay claim to being a demo- 
cratic nation if we deny the rights of 
citizenship to one-tenth of our popula- 
tion? Democracy is a government of 
the people, by the people, and for the 
people. America cannot be a white oli- 
garchy in which the Negro is required 
to abide by rules which he has had no 
hand in formulating. From the days of 
the Revolution we have objected (for 
ourselves) to taxation without repre- 
sentation, nor do we allow any one 
group within our society to arrogate to 
itself legislative, executive, and judicial 
functions. Where the colored man is 
concerned it is not fair for the white 
man alone to be law-maker, administra- 
tor, sheriff, judge, and jury.” 


“Courageous” Is Stricken 


That was voted out 49-38. The synod 
also cut out the word ‘courageous’ 
from a statement attributing the trend 
toward the bettering of the Negro’s con- 
dition ‘‘in part to the rulings of courage- 
ous federal judges.” State Democratic 
executive committeeman J. M. Moorer 
of Walterboro said it required no cour- 
age for federal judges to act on such 
matters since they had all the power of 
the government behind them, Judge 
Waring “‘made up his mind to humiliate 
the white defendants’ (in the second 
ease before him, in which Mr. Moorer 
was a co-defendant), Mr. Moorer said, 
adding that the judge had so many mar- 
shals in his court on the day of the trial 
that they ‘“‘swarmed like bees.” 


Last year the synod voted 58-54 to delete 
specific references to the Greenville lynching. 
and/or states’ rights that caused the trouble. 


This year it was civil rights 
See also page 10.) 





Then the states’ rights paragraph was 
deleted which read: 


“‘While many of us agree that states’ 
rights is a good principle we may not 
condone a justice that is merely rela- 
tively better than something our critics 
would suggest so long as our practice is 
not up to the standard of Christ. If we 
abide by states’ rights we must try to 
make sure that the states are right.”’ 

According to the Columbia State, Mc- 
Queen Quattlebaum, Johnston elder, 
sounded the battle cry against that para- 
graph, saying, ‘‘We are now in a cam- 
paign in South Carolina. Our governor 
is running on a states’ rights proposi- 
tion. Should we, the Presbyterian 
Church and Synod of South Carolina, 
come out and have it blazed across the 
headlines of The State that we condemn 
states’ rights? . . AS a Presbyterian 
elder, I say I am for states’ rights and 
I don’t want the synod quoted against 
states’ rights. Ours is a Christian 
church , .. Are we as a church going 
into politics? If so, we had better shut 
our doors.”’ 

Chairman Wiley was asked to read 
the statement again, whereupon J. B. 
Sloan, Union pastor, said he didn’t think 
the committee intended either to agree 
with or condemn Governor Thurmond 
and the States’ Rights party. 


“Why Bring Them Up?” 


Dr. W. R. Barron of Columbia com- 
mended the ‘‘fine study of the commit- 
tee’”” but said he didn’t see why these 
racial issues should be brought in when 
they didn’t have a thing to do with sav- 
ing souls. ‘‘We are not to decide these 
things as church bodies,” he said. “You 
are afraid that the papers will headline 
things that will do us harm. Why bring 
them up? The committee has put down 
some fine thoughts, but I think they 
have thought a little too much.” 

Mr. Wiley rose to say that if Dr. Bar- 
ron’s viewpoint prevailed there was no 
place in the synod for a committee on 








4 


Christian relations. ‘‘When the synod 
set up this committee several years ago 
we supposed that it felt that the church 
had a relevant message in each of these 
areas. If the synod does not feel that 
the church has a message along these 
lines, then it should so instruct the com- 
mittee. ... There seems to be a rather 
bland indifference on the part of South 
Carolinians to faults which they can dis- 
cover in Georgia but seem blind to 
here.”’ 

The committee had a reference to 
President Truman’s Civil Rights com- 
mittee, saying, ‘“‘Since the President’s 
Committee on Civil Rights stirred up 
much discussion, intelligent churchmen 
do well to acquaint themselves with 
what the committee said at least. One 
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can get it first-hand from the report 
published by the U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 
entitled, “To Secure These Rights’ 
($1.00). 

Dr. Barron said this statement was 
like waving a red flag and Mr. Moorer 
said he agreed with the doctor’s opinion. 
The paragraph should be stricken, he 
argued, ‘because it seems to imply that 
this group believes in and endorses the 
President’s civil rights report. I sent to 
Washington to get that report and read 
it from cover to cover; it is as one-sided 
as the series of articles by Ray Sprigle. 
Congressman Rivers told mé that sev- 
eral of the men who drew that report 
belonged to Communist front organiza- 
tions, according to the un-American ac- 





The United and Divided Chaveh 


By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 





delegates and visitors had of the 

Amsterdam Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches contained 
contradictory elements. On the one 
hand they were delighted to find how 
much the various churches of the world 
really had in common. On the other 
hand they were appalled and baffled by 
the stubborn character of the differ- 
ences. 

One of the reports declared, ‘‘We have 
found God, in his mercy penetrating the 
barriers of our fundamental divisions 
and enabling us to speak in the common 
language of the divine revelation wit- 
nessed to in the Scriptures. But wher- 
ever we find ourselves thus speaking to- 
gether of our unity we also find our- 
selves faced by some very stubborn prob- 
lems.” 

The conference was honest enough to 
admit that these differences are not all 
due to ‘‘diversities of gifts’’ but are also 
the result of sin. It declared, “It is be- 
cause of our estrangement from him— 
that the evils of the world have so 
deeply penetrated our churches, so that 
among us too there are worldly stand- 
ards of success, class divisions, economic 
rivalry and a secular mind. Even where 
there are no differences of theology, 
liturgy or language there are churches 
based upon segregation of race or color, 
a scandal within the body of Christ.”’ 

The most stubborn differences ap- 
parent at Amsterdam were of two types. 
The one consisted of the differences 
which were due to varying conceptions 
of the nature of the church, The other 
were those differences of class, race and 
nation which the conference attributed 
to the sinful corruption of the church 
by the world. It hoped that the latter 
would be overcome not so much by 
specific efforts at unity as by the gen- 
eral renewal of the church in the spirit 
of Christ. 

“We have so ofterm lived,” declared 


ser GENERAL impression which 


the conference, “in preoccupation with 
our inward affairs instead of forgetting 
ourselves in outgoing love and service. 
We pray for the churches’ renewal as we 
pray for their unity.” 


The differences due to varying con- 
ceptions of the church, primarily Catho- 
lic and Protestant conceptions, may well 
prove almost insurmountable barriers 
to a full reunion of Christendom. The 
Roman Catholic Church was, of course, 
not represented at the Assembly. But 
many non-Roman Churches, particularly 
the Eastern Orthodox and the Anglo- 
Catholics, have a Catholic conception of 
the church. For them the church is 
essentially holy. 


For Protestants, however, the visible 
and historic church, as distinguished 
from an invisible church, is subject to 
sinful corruption as are all historic 
institutions. It stands under divine 
judgment and must continually repent. 
The call to the church to repent, char- 
acteristic of Protestant piety, was re- 
garded as an absurdity by the Catholic- 
minded. 


The greatest points of unity were also 
two. At the top level was the sense of 
a single loyalty to a common Lord of 
the church and a grateful experience of 
being drawn by him into a unity beyond 
all differences. On another level was 
the remarkable unity of conviction 
about the responsibilities of the church 
toward society in this critical day of the 
world’s history. 


The Amsterdam Assembly spoke more 
radical words about those responsibili- 
ties than any previous church assembly. 
One had the feeling that the fires of 
history in recent decades had purged 
the churches of much of their irresponsi- 
bility and irrelevance and had called 
them to bring the message of Christ’s 
love to the world in actual deeds of 
mercy and of justice —(Copyright 1948 
by RNS.) 
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tivities committee. That report contains 
the rankest Communist doctrine [ ever 
read, I think everyone should read it. 
If you do, you will come to the same 
conclusion to which I came.”’ The para~- 
graph was voted out when 51 joined in 
opposition, though, because of the op- 
position and debate, it was run in full 
in the daily press and thereby received 
far more attention than if it had been 
approved. 

Wm, B. Gaston, John’s Island pastor, 
set off another lively discussion. He 
said he suffered in silence when a simi- 
lar report was being debated and toned 
down last year, but that he, coming from 
a community five-to-one Negro in popu- 
lation, had been deeply concerned as to 
what he as a Christian ought to do and 
say. “It hurt me down to my insides 
when the heart of the report was taken 
out last year,” he said, ‘‘and I hope we 
will not take a similar action today. 

“If the church of Jesus Christ has 
nothing to say on the relations of man 
to man, then we might as well quit,” he 
concluded. 


Some Sections Stood 


Some sections of the report, however, 
were left intact. Like these: 


“It is apparent that the church is con- 
forming itself to the mores and tradi- 
tions of society more than it is making 
society conform to the spirit and teach- 
ings of Jesus.’’ 

“From the Christian viewpoint it is 
largely irrelevant to speak of ‘white su- 
premacy.’ If such a doctrine could be 
proved, as is doubtful, it would still not 
relieve Christians from the obligations 
that the strong should serve the weak 
and so fulfill the law of Christ.”’ 

“As the mayor of one of our cities 
said recently, if the white man were re- 
quired to live in the same conditions of 
environment, housing, and education as 
the colored man, there would be far 
more crime and delinquency than there 
is now. Christian sympathy suggests 
that we try to understand better the 
Negro’s situation [The committee had 
said: That we try to put ourselves in 
the Negro’s place]. The champions of 
white supremacy are saying precisely 
that they would not care to reverse 
roles. By their dictum the Negro can 
rise as high as he wishes provided the 
white man stays on top. 

“The example of Savannah, Ga., is 
commended for study of what is begin- 
ning to be done through social, and 
especially political, justice for Negroes. 
Suffrage seems to be the growing-point 
at which progress can be made. Much 
else is unrealistic at present.’’ 


Finally, the synod struck out a sel- 
tence whiq@: said, ‘‘Most social progress 
is achieved through political action,” 
and went on to adopt recommendations 
saying, among other things, ‘“‘While our 
ministers should expect to assume some 
leadership in social action, their lack of 
training in the social sciences, politics 
and economics suggests that laymen 
should become increasingly active in 
applying the principles of Christianity 
to our corporate life. We recommend 
that synod go on record as encouraging 
such participation.” 
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The Temptations of a Balanced Life 


HEARD William Mather Lewis say 

that if he could have his way, he 

would write over the doorpost of 
every educational institution in this 
country these words: ‘‘A balanced life 
in an unbalanced world.” There is pro- 
found truth in that ideal of education. 
Only a life that is held together itself 
can do anything for a broken world. 
But even a balanced life has real temp- 
tations. 

This idea of a balanced life goes back 
to the classical Greek idea of modera- 
tion. Put.into some detail, that idea 
reads: Avoid extremes, be balanced, be 
moderate, keep your dignity, don’t get 
excited, don’t go-off on limbs, control 
yourself, be careful in expressing your 
opinions, keep open-minded, watch your 
convictions. Let’s take a look at that 
kind of thinking under the theme, “‘The 
Temptations of a Balanced Life.’ 


Marked by Three Qualities 


First of all, what is a well-balanced 
person? I think a truly balanced man 
has achieved at least three qualities. 
For one thing, he has a compass in his 
soul, that is, the sense of direction. A 
balanced life has clean-cut purposes 
which account for his balance. And, a 
balanced man also is all-around. He ex- 
cels at certain points perhaps, but by 
and large he bats a good average every- 
where. And, thirdly, a man with a bal- 
anced life is in command of himself. 
He is not a victim of public opinion, pre- 
judice or pressure. He is not easily 
stampeded. And now let’s examine 
some of the temptations of such a per- 
son. 

I believe that one of the first tempta- 
tions of a balanced person is to PLAY 
SAFE—to make security and not free- 
dom the aim of life; to substitute cau- 
tion for courage. That’s mighty easy 
to do, especially from middle age on. 

I am thinking of a man in Washing- 
ton whom I have known well for ten 
years. He is pretty generally regarded 
as a crackpot in the broadest definition 
of that word. Said most conservatively, 
he is not well balanced. But as I have 
watched him in many social issues, I 
have come to a simple conclusion: he 
does have a social conscience and that 
is more than many well-balanced peo- 
ple in this town can say. He doesn’t 
sit at home and spill his opinions over 
his family; he registers them before 
public officials and hearings. Every time 
I think of this well-meaning man I re- 
call what my friend, Bishop Arthur 
Moore, of the Methodist Church, said, 
“I would rather restrain a fanatic than 
to resurrect a corpse.” If people with- 
out balance can have such keen con- 
Sciences on social problems, what should 
atruly balanced person possess—a man 
with the sense of direction, an all-round 
man, in command of himself? 

*Minister, Lutheran Church of the 
Reformation, Washington, D. C. 


By OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER* 
@ 


So the first temptation of a balanced 
life is to play safe, to make security 
the aim of life, to substitute caution 
for courage. I appeal to my level- 
headed readers deliberately to tackle 
the insecure, the uncertain, the experi- 
mental, the adventurous, even the dan- 
gerous, for causes worthwhile. 

But the second temptation of a bal- 
anced life is to HAVE NO CUTTING 
EDGE—to be so all-round you can’t 
come to grips with anything. It reminds 
me of a certain university professor 
who cautioned me about having too- 
strong convictions because he said with 
intelligent people strong or sharp con- 
victions indicate a closed mind. 

So many all-around people live lives 
like a merry-go-round, perfectly bal- 
anced—everything done with precision, 
dignity and according to social cour- 
tesy—just like a merry-go-round at a 
circus. And if you know any music 
more monotonous than the tunes played 
at such a merry-go-round, I. don’t. Such 
monotonous music illustrates a mo- 
notonous life that refused to come to 
grips with living issues. 

Take a look at St. Paul for a mo- 
ment. He had a balanced life or he 
never could have gone through all he 
faced—shipwreck, imprisonment, ill- 
ness, persecution—you can’t take all 
that unless you are an all-around man. 
And so at the end of his life St. Paul 
could say, “I have fought a good fight, 
I have finished my course, I have kept 
the faith.”’ His books were balanced. 
He had lived a solvent life. But, he 
also had a cutting edge. He had a 
flame smouldering in his breast. He 
was of the tribe of Benjamin. He 
changed the course of history in west- 
ern Europe. 


No Great Mastery 


If the first temptation of a balanced 
life is TO PLAY SAFE and if the sec- 
ond temptation is TO HAVE NO CUT- 
TING EDGE, the third temptation of 
a well-balanced man is TO BE SO ALL- 
ARGUND THAT HE HAS NO GREAT 
EXCELLENCE OR MASTERY. He ex- 
cels at no point. 

I believe in the all-around man who 
may symbolize the abundant life, but 
the world also gets on upon the shoul- 
ders of those who are masters some- 
where. Said Jesus, ‘‘Except your right- 
eousness shall exceed the righteousnes 
of the scribes and Pharisees ye shall in 
no case enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.”” I appeal today for men and 
women who excel in their dispositions, 
in their sense of social right and wrong, 
in the quality of their minds, in the 
strength of their character. 

It is one mission of Jesus to give a 
man poise and balance, to awaken in 
him the sense of direction, to companion 
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him into all-around living and to give 
him control of himself. But it is also 
the service of Jesus to awaken a man’s 
soul so he won’t play safe, to sharpen 
his life into courage and to develop his 
highest excellence and usefulness. That 
is part of the business of Jesus. 


“Enjoyed But Did Not Produce” 


A few years ago there appeared a 
book entitled The Golden Age of Colon- 
ial Culture. In a series of pen portraits 
the author describes Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Annapolis, Williamsburg 
and Charleston. . . In one reference 
he said: While Maryland artistocracy 
in colonial times ‘“‘enjoyed culture, they 
did not produce it.’’ They were fond of 
good music, and operas and concerts, 
they were avid readers, they followed 
the scientific experiments of the day, 
they sought sound schooling for their 
children. But they produced no writers, 
musicians, painters or scientists of dis- 
tinction. They enjoyed culture but they 
did not produce it. That is the tragedy 
of too many well-balanced and respect- 
able people. 

The very genius of the Christian re- 
ligion is to enable folks to produce 
something worth producing, to make 
something that wasn’t here when we 
came, to be builders, to be _ healers. 
When a-man has a firsthand experience 
with Christ and so with life, or, as 
Stanley Jones says, when he begins to 
write life with a capital “L,’’. there 
comes a deep determination to be a 
builder, to be constructive. That is life 
at its best. 

There is an old proverb which says, 
“An empty bag won’t stand up straight.” 
And that proverb reminds me of a story 
Ralph Sockman tells. I think I have 
the details about right. A lady wrote to 
Dr. Sockman and said, “Doctor, I was 
raised in the Methodist Church but 
didn’t find what I wanted there, so I 
joined the Episcopal Church, but I 
wasn’t satisfied there, either. My phy- 
sician suggests that I try the Presbyte- 
rian Church, but I am writing to ask 
what you think.” And Dr. Sockman 
gave her this very useful reply, “My 
good lady, my pharmacist tells me that 
it makes no difference what label you 
put on an empty bottle.’”” When Christ 
is permitted to fill your life and mine 
as only he can fill it with his fullness 
and his spirit, we'can stand up straight 
to life. We won’t be like empty bags 
and bottles. 

So Maryland aristocracy in the colo- 
nial period enjoyed culture but didn’t 
produce it. Many of us since that time 
have enjoyed our heritage without as- 
suming obligations in our own genera- 
tion. We have lived on other people’s 
courage, faith and sacrifices. We often 
have profited by churches and communi- 
ties other people sacrifice to support and 
produce. . 


I want to pick up the threads of what 








I have been trying to say and make an 
earnest appeal. I want to build up 
what IT have in mind by beginning with 
a question: Why do so many well-bal- 
anced people, well-educated people, who 
are well fixed financially and socially, 
become fearful, smug, selfish, and so 
frequently leave the public issues of the 
day to far less adequately trained per- 
sons, often with a frail philosophy of 
life and politics? In othtr words, I am 
trying to say that too much of our so- 
cial thinking is done by people with 
keen consciences who are not too well 
balanced. So it is to the well-balanced 
people to whom I am appealing in par- 
ticular. Won’t you resolve today to 
tackle the insecure, the uncertain, the 
experimental, the adventurous, even the 
dangerous, for causes worthwhile. This 
country needs more well-balanced peo- 
ple willing to go out on limbs for causes 
worth going out for. Don’t substitute 
security for freedom. 


Christ was born among the lilies, 
In the land across the sea; 
As he died to make men holy, 
Let us live to set men free. 


It is that kind of determination which 
gives purpose to a well-balanced man’s 
life. 


I was making a speech last summer 
on one of the hardest and most impor- 
tant topics in America. At the close 
of it a group of college students came 
to speak to me. They. caught the chal- 
lenge of the job we face. After them 
came one earnest man who looked at 
me and said, ‘‘But you do believe Jesus 
is coming again, don’t you?’ I said, 
“Of course, I do, for he will come to 
judge the world—but my dear sir, the 
most important point is that he is here 
now. That is what Bethlehem means, 
that is what the crucifixion means, that 
is what Easter morning means.” So 
I asked my questioner, ‘‘What are you 
and I doing to tackle the real issues of 
this hour in the spirit, with the in- 
sights and in the strength of the living 
presence of the Christ who is now 
here?” Ladies and gentlemen, take 
your faith in Christ and the power you 
get from him and put it up against liv- 
ing issues. That’s the way to find a 
real purpose in your life. 


Great Purposes or Minor Irritations? 


I was talking with a friend on the 
shore of Lake Chautauqua in New York. 
He said to me, ‘‘We either are going to 
be controlled by great purposes or an- 
noyed by minor irritations.”” How true! 
How true! Faced with such problems 
as confront this nation at home and 
abroad in the months ahead, one is 
about persuaded that this job of trying 
to build a decent world is going to do 
one of three things to the average man. 

Some folks are going to grow more 
fearful. Various streams will feed that 
fear, one perhaps above all others: Con- 
trolled by no great purposes, they will 
be annoyed by minor irritations. And 
irritations grow to fears. Then some 
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folks will grow more selfish. Purely 
selfish buying and dealing across this 
nation with no unselfish dedication to 
man and God and country can wreck 
our economy. Such folks, controlled by 
no great purposes, will be annoyed by 
every minor irritation. And, remember, 
no one is more miserable than a tal- 
ented person who is selfish. But, thank 
God, while some people will grow fear- 
ful and selfish, some others will grow 
truly big and truly great. And their 
secret will be that they are controlled 
by great purposes. Such purposes are 
the children of high faith in God. Hard 
problems, stiff challenges, delicate sit- 


uations, real responsibilities in the hands 
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of men and women of high faith may 
produce big people. 

A recent exchange of letters between 
President Truman and the Pope ip- 
cluded this ringing confession from our 
President, ‘“‘An enduring peace can be 
built only upon Christian principles, 

. The greatest need of the world 
today, fundamental to all else, is a re- 
newal of faith.’’ Mr. President, you are 
right. When well-balanced people move 
out on high faith for great purposes, 
life becomes worth living. 


Rise up, O men of God! 

Have done with lesser things: 

Give heart and soul and mind and 
strength 

To serve the King of kings. 


Shall the .Preacher Pay His Way? 


By MYRON K. HUME* 


N THE horse and buggy days it was 

a common practice on the part of 

small congregations of practically 
all denominations to pay their pastors 
partly in cash and partly in goods. To 
the manse or the parsonage at specified 
times in the year were brought food and 
clothing, and the pastor was always ex- 
pected to feel duly grateful for this 
thoughtfulness to him and his family on 
the part of his parishioners. 

In certain sections of the country, 
and especially during depression pe- 
riods, perhaps this was a suitable ar- 
rangement, for many of a minister’s 
parishioners were as short of cash as he. 

But by the turn of the century—and 
certainly by the beginning of the First 
World War—this practice had consid- 
erably declined. At the same time, the 
business community, feeling that the 
average pastor was inadequately paid, 
continued the practice of extending him 
and his family a 10 per cent discount 
on purchases. This was done by many 
large department stores throughout the 
country, at least up until a few years 
ago. Also, pastors can still travel at a 
discount on practically all railroads and 
on some bus lines. Many clergymen 
doubtless rejoice in the fact that they 
are the recipients of discounts, special 
privileges, etc., but the question may 
well be raised: Doesn’t this sort of thing 
in a subtle way do something to a man’s 
pride? Would it not be better for the 
minister to be able to pay his way like 
other men of standing in the commun- 
ity? 

Nowadays, the practice of discount- 
ing the pastor’s bill or canceling it en- 
tirely is not as common as it once was, 
for the simple reason that the pastor 
is paid somewhat more adequately. And 
yet, it is common knowledge that far 
too many pastors are still not well 
enough paid to meet even their mini- 
mum needs, and are therefore not infre- 
quently placed in embarrassing situa- 
tions. 


*First Church (USA), Gowanda, New 
York. This article appeared first in 
Monday Morning. 


I recall the case of a friend of mine, 
a Presbyterian minister, who lives in a 
nearby town. Not long after he came 
to this community, he was invited to 
join one of the service clubs. Since 
about 70 per cent of the members of 
this club were members of his church, 
he felt he ought to join. In fact, he felt 
sure that he would enjoy the fellowship 
of this group of men. The way was 
eased for him financially through the 
assistance of friends who paid the pas- 
tor’s intitiation fee. In the course of 
time this pastor assumed many respon- 
sibilities in the club and one year he 
was elected president of the club. In 
recent months, however, the cost of be- 
longing to the club has risen consider- 
ably, and my friend has found it neces- 
sary to resign. A group in the club, 
composed of members of his church, has 
come forward with a plan to subsidize 
their minister. They agreed to pay all 
his expenses, including meals, attendant 
upon continued membership. My friend 
has graciously declined. In declining 
he added that if these men wanted to 
increase their contributions to the 
church, with the stipulation that this 
amount was to go toward a higher sal- 
ary for him—thereby making it possible 
for him to pay his way in the club like 
all the other members—he would re- 
consider. 


The action of this minister I heartily 
applaud. What could these parishion- 
ers have been thinking of? They pride 
themselves on paying their own way 
everywhere. Do they think their min- 
ister has none of this feeling? 


The average Presbyterian minister 
has spent seven years beyond high 
school in getting his education. He has 
spent more money in getting it than 
most people in the average congrega- 
tion. He is entitled to have the respect 
of all the people in his community, and 
—something just as important—he is 
entitled to be able to maintain his own 
self-respect. But this he cannot do if 
he is inadequately paid. Here is a mat- 
ter for many of our churches seriously 
to consider. 
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EDITORIAL 





Television Is Here 


Some indication of the possible effects 
of television on the leisure-time habits 
of people was discovered in a recent sur- 
vey. As reported in Televiser Monthly 
by Thomas E. Coffin of Hofstra College, 
in homes where there are television sets, 
reading has declined by 18 per cent: 
movie attendance has dropped 20 per 
cent; evening radio listening by 68 per 
cent; and total participation in enter- 
tainments outside the home dropped 24 
per cent, 


In radio’s early days dire predictions 
were forecast for the church with the 
broadcasting of its services. Fact of the 
matter is that the result has been the 
opposite of those predictions. But one 
of the major competitors for Sunday 
night services and week-night church 
activities has been evening radio pro- 
grams. Now, with the fascination of 
television, many cultural, educational 
and religious enterprises will be forced 
to modify their efforts—or to go in for 
television. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
No Bright Future 


“The future for the evangelical faith 
is not bright in the southern (Presby- 
terian) church. It is handicapped by 
the non-Christian position taken by 
many evangelicals on the Negro ques- 
tion. .. .” 

Who said that? Some “social gospel” 
enthusiast? Some ‘‘modernistic” church- 
man? No, it was none other than the 
strongly fundamentalist paper of the 
“Orthodox”” Presbyterian Church, The 
Presbyterian Guardian, in an article by 
the professor of church history in West- 
minster seminary. 

He who hath eyes to see, let him see. 


A Real Reference Bible 


Pastors and earnest Bible students 
need no longer feel at a loss when asked 
to recommend a Bible with up-to-date 
and intelligent helps. That volume is 
here in The Westminster Study Edition 
of the Holy Bible.* 

For a long time many a church and 
many a pastor have been troubled be- 
cause people, in their search for some 
explanatory notes or some kind of guid- 
ance through the library of the Bible, 
have had the Scofield Reference Bible as 
practically the only one in the field. 
With the Dispensational teaching of its 
footnotes, that Bible has caused all 
kinds of regrettable situations through- 
out the church, until the General As- 
sembly finally took a strong stand and 
declared that its system of teaching was 
out of accord with Presbyterian stand- 
ards. 

Meanwhile, we have had no other 
Bible to put into the hands of those who 
wanted and needed helps. Previous 
comments in these columns have told 
our readers that such a Bible was be- 
ing prepared. Now, after many years of 
earnest study by some of the leading 
Christian scholars of North America, 
that Bible is available. 

Presbyterians had a large part in this 
undertaking: Julian Price Love, Howard 
Tillman Kuist, John A. Mackay, John 
Wick Bowman, Henry S. Gehman, Floyd 
V. Filson, L. J. Trinterud, G. Ernest 
Wright, James D. Smart, Joseph L. 
Hromadka, and, before going into the 
chaplaincy, John Bright. 

The new volume is a magnificent one. 
The introductory pages to each book are 
clear and inspiring. The footnotes 
clarify many a difficult point and are 
easily readable. (The text of the Bible 
itself is well designed, though a slightly 
larger type might have been better.) 

This Bible will not please the literal- 
ist, for it accepts the findings of the best 
of today’s scholars. But the person who 
wants to catch the life and spirit of the 
Christian’s Book wil! seize this aid with 
joy and will find the answer to many a 
question which has for many years been 
a perplexing one. 


*Westminster Press, Philadelphia. 
More than 1,965 pp., with concordance 
and atlas. $10. 
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Unbalanced People 


Perhaps the reason Dr. Blackwelder’s 
article (page 5) appeals so strongly to 
us is because of some notes made sey- 
eral years ago on the editorial scratch 
pad. They began: “Thank God for un- 
balanced people!”’ 


We had become fed-up with people 
who seem constantly afraid lest they ap- 
pear to be one step out of line, or be 
challenged in some statement which may 
not take in quite all the possibilities, 
that they cower in the shadows and say 
—nothing. 


After all, a quick glance over your 
shelf of biographies will reveal that 
many of the great ones have been men 
and women who were counted as at 
least ‘‘a little strange’’by their contem- 
poraries. Later generations appraised® 
their real worth. Their greatness may 
have been found not so much in what 
they accomplished as in their willing- 
ness to incur the reproaches of their 
friends and to be thought ‘‘a little 
queer.”’ 

Do not forget that the enemies of 
Jesus charged him with possessing a 
devil, and even his own family thought 
for a while that they would have to take 
him home because hé was so different 
from them. 

We like ‘“‘balanced’’ people; we also 
like brave people who are willing to be 
thought strange—if it takes that—as 
they are consumed by some great and 
burning purpose. 


RADIO 








A. WALTON LITZ 


Speaks on radio series. 


Third in the current vadio series by 
Presbyterian men is A. Walton Litz, 
Little Rock, Ark., insurance executive. 
Mr. Litz, who is an elder in the Second 
church of his city, will speak during the 
week of Oct. 17 on “Loyalty to the 
Church.” Time of the broadcast is be- 
ing announced locally. 
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SURGICAL SERMONS 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 








“For the Word of God is a living 
thing, active and more cutting than any 
sword with double edge, penetrating to 
the very division of soul and spirit, 
joints and marrow—<scrutinizing the 
yery thoughts and conceptions of the 
heart.’"—-Hebrews 4:12 (Moffatt). 

HAT is the best kind of sermon? 
W The question can no more be 

answered shortly than the ques- 
tion, What is the best kind of surgical 
instrument? It depends on what you 
want to do with it. Every preacher may 
have “one sermon” in the sense that he 
has one that comes from closest to his 
heart, or that he repeats most often. 
But a preacher with literally only one 
sermon—however many texts it may 
have!—is a poor preacher. 

Surgical instruments have their own 
special uses. The array of polished steel 
laid out on sterile cloth is impressive 
enough even for the most callous pa- 
tient, But the surgeon, inspecting his 
patient, never says, ‘‘Hand me some- 
thing, Miss Smith—anything!” He al- 
ways tells her precisely what to give 
him, and it is short shrift for the poor 
girl if she thinks anything will do. 

One kind of instrument is used to cut 
through the skin. Some sermons are 
designed with that end also in view. 
Since some skins are tough, some ser- 
mons have to be sharp. Butter-knives 
won’t do. Yet a skillful surgeon does 
not flay the patient for the fun of the 
thing, he cuts only so much as may be 
necessary. A surgical sermon will not 
cut the patient to ribbons, it will pene- 
trate his defences but it will not lacerate 
his soul. 

Once beneath the skin, the scalpel 
may perhaps be laid aside. It is often 
better to separate the muscles than to 
cut straight across them, The surgeon 
of souls will remember this. There is 
such a thing as post-operative shock, 
and the good surgeon will reduce this 
to the minimum, for too much shock will 
prevent some of the good effects of the 
operation. A sermon can cut so deep, 
without warning or preparation, it can 
slash instead of probe, until it does the 
Patients out there on the ‘operating 
tables (the pews) more harm than good. 


UT THE SURGEON has some in- 

struments for the special purpose 

of probing. There is some foreign 
Substance in there, perhaps, and he 
Probes till he finds it. So in the soul of 
man there may be a foreign substance, 
a bit of the devil’s shrapnel, and the 
surgeon of souls must get at it before he 
can get it out. And some sermons are 
for this purpose above all, to go down— 
perhaps into the unconscious—and bring 


out to the light of day the thing that has 
been the cause of the patient’s ills. 

The surgeon will be needing hemo- 
stats to clamp off the arteries and keep 
the blood from flowing where it usually 
does. So a surgical sermon may need 
hemostats. The usua) flow of thought 
in the listener’s mind must be interfered 
with, mental habits broken sharply off; 
yet the listener’s thinking: must not be 
paralyzed, thinking must go on, only not 
in the usual everyday veins of prejudice 
and habit. 

Down at the very bottom of the opera- 
tion is the real trouble. The cyst must 
be enucleated, the growth removed, the 
center of infection cut cleanly out and 
away. There are instruments for all 
this, instruments which bring the pa- 
tient to the doorway*of death only to 
open life again to him, So with the cure 
of souls. There are sermons which 
seize upon encysted sin and cut it loose. 
They do not have to be long sermons, 
for the critical moments in an operation 
are swift and few. Nathan set a skillful 
instrument to the thing that was poison- 
ing David’s life when he said simply 
“Thou art the man!” Jesus likewise 
drew something out of Peter’s soul when 
he said, ‘‘What is that to thee? Follow 
thou me!” 


UT WHEN all is over, there are in- 
struments used to fasten the 
tissues together again, to make a 

neat suture in the muscles and the skin. 
So the surgeon of souls will have ser- 
mons to bind up the broken hearts, to 
tic together the gashed and broken life. 
It is cruelty, not surgery, to be always 
hacking people open and never closing 
their wounds. 

Many needs, many sermons, many 
tools. But all made of the finest steel. 
There is no better-tempered steel than 
that in the Word of God. Let the sur- 
geon use what instruments he will, but 
let him be sure they have all been forged 
in the crucible of God. 





EFFECTIVE CHRISTIANITY— 


—must be informed Christianity. The 
church’s influence is greatly impaired to- 
day because its membership is usually 
no more aware, no better informed, than 
the world around it—because, first, 
much truth is being suppressed; second, 
people are too busy for adequate reading 
and study.—Between the Lines, 


Churchmen are seldom better than 
the standard of their information. An 
informed church member may not re- 
spond; it is futile to hope that an unin- 
formed member will respond. 








We Presbyterians 


By ARTHUR V. BOAND 








35. THE SONS OF G. CAMPBELL 
MORGAN 

If one wanted an outstanding example 
of how we Presbyterians are just one 
big family, he could do little better than 
to consider the family of the late G. 
Campbell Morgan. In fact, should he 
discover that the father of G. Campbell 
Morgan was a Baptist minister, and that 
his illustrious sop spent most of his 
ministry in a Congregational pulpit, he 
might conclude, in the spirit of Amster- 
dam, that we Protestants are just one 
family. 

Interestingly enough, the three sons 
of G. Campbell Morgan now preaching 
in the United States all studied for the 
ministry of the Word privately under the 
tutelage of their father. Two of the 
three sons were ordained in the Presby- 
terian Church, U. S. A. John Kingsley 
Morgan was ordained in this country by 
the Congregational Church. All three 
of the Morgan men have held pastorates 
in the Southern Church, and both Frank 
Crossley Morgan and Howard Moody 
Morgan have been pastors of U.S.A. 
churches, At the present writing, 
Howard Moody Morgan is the popular 
pastor of the Tabernacle Presbyterian 
Church of Philadelphia, the same church 
in which his father preached in one of 
his American pastorates, John Kingsley 
Morgan is now the pastor of the Presby- 
terian Church of Taft, Texas, which is 
the home American church for the stu- 
dents and faculty of the Presbyterian 
Mexican School for Girls. Howard 
Moody Morgan’s one pastorate in the 
Us church was a five-year ministry in 
the Maxwell St. Presbyterian Church of 
Lexington, Ky. 

The best known perhaps of the three 
sons of G. Campbell Morgan is Frank 
Crossley Morgan, who is in demand as 
a Bible preacher, lecturer and teacher in 
ehurches and conferences all over the 
country. He has alternated his years of 
lecture tours with pastorates at Sparta 
and Augusta, Ga., and at Concord, N. C., 
all US churches, and he himself is a 
member of a Southern presbytery. 

All America loves great expository 
preaching and G. Campbell Morgan gave 
his sons a brilliant example of rightly 
dividing the Word of Truth. 





THREE WAYS 


HE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
has helped me in my church re- 
sponsibilities by keeping me in- 

formed as to the work of our church in 
general; particularly as to the Presby- 
terian Program of Progress, and the 
spirit of cooperation that seems so evi- 
dent at this time between our two Pres- 
byterian denominations.—FREDERICK 
ALFRED WALLIS, Paris, Ky. 
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many ways that the Christian religion 
is the answer to communism, and it is 
the truth. The temptation here is not 
to seek Christ, but security. In our 
church life there is the temptation to 
use our orthodoxy as a club with which 
we hit those who do not agree with our 
own plans. The martyr is one who 
strives to commit himself to Christ and 
seek him in all that he does, regardless 
of any loaves and fishes... .” 

Synod learned that less than $1,000 
remains to be paid on the unsecured 
claims of creditors of Chicora College 
(which is now merged with Queens Col- 
lege). More than $25,000 has been 
paid on this obligation of S. C. Presbyte- 
rians. 

Montreat’s two-year effort for $780,- 
000 for capital improvements was ap- 
proved. President McGregor told the 
synod that “we are not building a new 
hotel but a dormitory to be used by 
folks wanting to attend our summer con- 
ferences.” 

An ad interim committee was ap- 
pointed to study the possible need for 
an old people’s home in the synod. Pres- 
bytery-wide men’s meetings are sche- 
duled over the synod during October, 
and a ministers’ convocation is set for 
January 11-12. Twenty new pastors 
who have come to the synod in the past 
year were publicly recognized. In adopt- 
ing stewardship committee’s report, sy- 
nod suggested that each presbytery ap- 
point a layman’s committee to investi- 
gate pastors’ salaries and recommend 
suitable action to churches. 

Presbyterian College reports more 
than $327,000 subscribed on its $350,- 
000 goal, with the full amount expected 
before next April 1. This endowment, 
synod was told, will enable the institu- 
tion to be fully accredited by regional 
and national associations. 

Next year’s meeting is scheduled for 
Myrtle Beach the third week in Septem- 
ber. 

CONNOLLY GAMBLE. 
Whitmire. 


“Continuing Church’’ Committee 
Issues Statement of Purpose 


Members of the so-called “Continuing 
Church Committee” have issuéd a state- 
ment of their present purposes, in view 
of the postponement of the proposed 
vote on Presbyterian reunion for five 
years. 

The committee declares that opposi- 
tion to reunion was only one of its origi- 
nal purposes, though it says, “We are 
in no way dedicated to the preservation 
of a sectional church, nor are we antago- 
nistie to cooperative Christian enter- 
prises as such.” 

What it does oppose, it says, is “the 
alarming tendency of some to belittle 
those doctrines which are the very heart 
of the Christian message and the further 
tendency to regard numbers and organi- 
zations of greater importance than these 
doctrines themselves.” 

What the church needs, according to 
the committee, is a revival. 
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inthe Garden ofMemory 


An ideal way to perpetuate one's Christian influ- 
ence, or the memory of a loved one, is to estab- 
lish a permanent fund on the books of the Executive 
Committee of Foreign Missions. 


Interest from such a fund goes annually to the sup- 
port of Foreign Missions—a perennial contribution 
in your name or in that of your loved one. 


Permanent funds may be. started with a small 
amount and additional deposits made from time 
to time as convenient. 


Your Foreign Mission Committee, its officers and 
employees, pledge themselves to strive earnestly 
to meet the responsibility placed in their hands in 
making your gift accomplish the utmost for His 
Kingdom around the world. 


For particulars regarding such gifts and how they 
are made and used, write 


Curry B. Hearn, Treasurer, 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE U. S. 


Nashville |, Tenn. 
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Presbyterian Junior College 
Fall Session Opens September 6, 1948 


Standard Freshman and Sophomore 
courses leading to A. A. or A. 8S. 
Degree. 


Preparatory: 10th, 11th, 12th grades. 
Two-year Business Administration. 


Apartments for married veterans. 
Box B-4, Maxton, N. C. 
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“We welcome every cooperative effort 
aimed at this goal, but we also believe 
that many cooperative and ecumenical 
movements in the church stem from a 
misapprehension as to the mission of the 
church.” 

The committee asks governing boards 


RUBBER STAMPS 


DATERS and NUMBERERS 


NATIONAL SEAL WORKS 
1219 E. Main Richmond, Va. 














spiritual values. 


man lives. 





Southwestern at Memphis 


Striving for the best in education and in 


An excellent investment for enduring and 
rewarding dividends, the enrichment of hu- 


Charles E. Diehl, President 














Davidson College 
Builds 


® For Citizenship 


John R. Cunningham, President 


® For the Church 
® For Tomorrow 











time. 
zation. 


Dial 3-2887 








We Never Sleep 


A member of our staff is always on duty at our establishment 
twenty-four hours a day, seven days a week. 
to be prepared at all times to answer calls for service, regardless of the 


This is only one of the many services rendered by our organi- 


Henry W. Woody 


FUNERAL HOME 
Cor. 25th Street and Jefferson Avenue 


It is our responsibility 


Richmond, Va. 
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of seminaries and other church instity. 
tions ‘‘to re-examine the teaching ang 
policies of the institutions for which 
they are responsible, reminding them 
that only too often today they are send- 
ing out into Christian work men and 
women who at times seem more deeply 
concerned about the elevation of the go- 
cial order than the redemption .. . of 
the souls of those who make up the go- 
cial order.”’ 

Ministers are asked by the committee 
to re-examine their preaching and mem- 
bers are urged to look at their lives “in 
the light of the gospel.” 

The communication is signed by 
Richardson Ayres, Alexandria, La., lay- 
man, as chairman, and Henry B. Dendy, 
Weaverville, N. C., pastor and editor, as 
secretary. 


CAMPUS NEWS 





Union Seminary Celebrates 
50 Years in Richmond 


Union Theological Seminary in Vir- 
ginia celebrated its 50 years in Rich- 
mond with an October 5 program run- 
ning from 3:00 to 8:00 P. M. Walter 
L. Lingle, president-emeritus of David- 
son College, who was an instructor in 
the seminary when it moved from 
Hampden-Sydney to Richmond, spoke on 
“The Seminary Through Fifty Years.” 
Open house was held on the campus fol- 
lowed by a supper on the quadrangle for 
all in attendance. Immediately follow- 
ing, Douglas S. Freeman, editor of the 
Richmond News Leader and_ distin- 
guished historian, spoke on ‘‘Richmond 
Through Fifty Years,’ with President 
Ben R. Lacy of the seminary concluding 
with an address on “Through Our Next 
Fifty Years.” 


Stillman Looks to 
Bright Future 


More than 178 students have enrolled 
at Stillman College for Negroes in Tus- 
caloosa, Ala. More than 50 veterans are 
included in that number. Five new 
faculty and staff members have been 
added: President Sam Burney Hay; C. 
W. Hughes, industrial arts; Myrtle Wil- 
liamson, religious education and campus 
religious activities; J. V. Corr, book- 
keeper; Mrs. J. W. Lee, housemother. 
For the first time since 1941 Stillman 
has a football team. 


ATS Enrolls 127 Students 
For Its 35th Session 


The Assembly’s Training School in 
Richmond, Va., has 127 students en- 
rolled for the term. Largest number of 
students from any one college come 
from Florida State University. Among 
the eight schools furnishing four or 
more students there are six state insti- 
tutions and two church related colleges. 
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BIBLE STUDY 
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Law in the Bible 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR OCTOBER 17, 1948 


Leviticus 19:8-14, 17-18; Dt. 6:20-25 


The first five books of the Old Tes- 
tament are commonly known as the 
Law, because they contain the basic 
laws on which Israel’s life is based. 

As set forth in Dt. 6:20-25 these 
laws were given for the most part by 
Moses after the deliverance of the chil- 
dren of Israel from the bondage of 
Egypt. There can be no doubt that 
many were added later and the final ar- 
rangement, according to modern schol- 
ars, was not made until after the exile. 
But Moses was the great law giver, and 
those who came later only built on the 
foundation, which he had laid. As some- 
one has said: ‘“‘Moses was considered 
the lawgiver par excellence, and so the 
priestly writers did not hesitate to as- 
cribe new laws to Moses so long as 
they felt they were in keeping with the 
spirit of Moses and the laws they did 
have from Moses.” 

The Book of Leviticus is almost exclu- 
sively a book of laws and is called Leviti- 
cus because it deals so largely with the 
duties of the priests, who were mem- 
bers of tlfe tribe of Levi. 

In its present form the book is di- 
vided into four parts, as follows: 


I. The Law of Sacrifice, 1-7. ” 

Il. The Law of Priesthood, 8-10, 16. 

= The Law of Clean and Unclean, 
11-15. 

IV. The Law of Holiness, 17-27. 

The first two sections describe the 
way to God and emphasize the fact that 
one cannot properly come to God unless 
atonement has been made for sin 
through the mediation of a priest. The 
need for propitiation or atonement is 
set forth in the first eleven chapters; 
the importance of mediation through a 
priest in chapters 8-10, 16. 

The last two sections describe the 
walk with God, and emphasize the fact 
that after one has come to God he 
should separate himself from all that is 
unclean and consecrate himself posi- 
tively to the service of God and of man. 
The need for separation is set forth in 
11-15 and the need for holiness or con- 
secration in 17-27. 

Our printed lesson is taken from the 
last section, chapter 19. We have here 
a series of precepts and prohibitions 
dealing with moral and social life that 
Seem to have been brought together not 
for the sake of forming any complete 
code, but of illustrating the require- 
ments of holiness in everyday life. These 
laws reveal the fine spirit that under- 
lay the whole Hebrew legislation.. Pro- 
fessor Kennedy declares that we have 
here “perhaps the best representation of 
the ethics of ancient Israel.’’ Jewish au- 


thorities hold that this chapter was in 
fact an embodiment or exposition of the 
Decalogue. It will be observed that in 
general the precepts in vss. 3-8 corre- 
spond to those of the first table of the 
Decalogue and those in 9-18 to the 
second table. The only commandment 
that is not applied in this chapter is 
the seventh, and that is treated at 
length in chapter 18. 


The Underlying Theme, 1-2 


The first two verses set forth the fun- 
damental principles determining the life 
of God’s people—the general theme of 
which the rest of the chapter is only 
detailed application: ‘“‘Ye shall be holy, 
for I, Jehovah, your God, am holy.’’ 
Wilbur Smith reminds us that “in Exo- 
dus 19:8 we have the declaration of 
God that the Israelites were to be a 
kingdom of priests and a holy nation. 
In Exodus 22:31 the Lord repeats this 
command in the words, ‘Ye shall be holy 
men unio me.’ Elsewhere in both Exo- 
dus and Leviticus we read of the holy 
place, the holy Sabbath, holy garments 
and a holy convocation. In the words 
beginning this chapter we have the most 
inclusive declaration of this profound 
and comprehensive purpose of God for 
those that are his. It would seem that 
the Holy Bible and the very incarnation 
of the Holy Son of God and the coming 
of the Holy Spirit himself are all for 
one great purpose, namely that sinners 
should be made , . . holy men and wo- 
men. Two reasons are given for our 
holiness: first, God himself, the author of 
our being, is holy, ‘and the stream 
should taste of the fountain.’ Secondly, 
the covenant of grace, implied in the 
terms of ‘Jehovah your God,’ form the 
most powerful motive to holiness.” 


Duties to God, 3-8 


In these verses we have a condensed 
reproduction of the first, second, fourth 
and fifth commandments of the Deca- 
logue in inverted order. The writer 
does not expound or apply these funda- 
mental commandments. Perhaps he 
merely wishes to remind us before he 
passes on to his main theme that the 
right relationship to man is dependent 
upon our right relationship to God, that 
holiness in daily life canot be sustained 
unless children are taught to ‘‘revere,” 
as the American Translation properly 
renders the word, rather than fear, 
their parents, to keep the Sabbath, and 
to worship properly the one and only 
God. If faith in God goes, our moral 
standards will go also. That is the ex- 
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planation of much of the world’s chaos 
today. 

Having briefly reminded us of our 
duty toward God, the writer passes to 
a more detailed application of our duty 
toward man. 


Solicitude for the Poor, 9-10 


There is no book in all the world 
which so tenderly, justly and helpfully 
considers the condition of the poor as 
do both the Old and New Testaments 
(see Dt. 15:4-11; 24:12-15; Ps. 41:1; 
72:18; 82:3-4; Prov. 28:3, 8, 11, 15; 
Is. 1:4; Mt. 11:6; Lk. 243183 18:33.) 

Here in Leviticus two things stand 
out. First, those who have more than 
is necessary have a responsibility for 
supplying the necessities of those who 
lack. Second, the method suggested is 
work relief and not the dole. Indiscrimi- 
nate giving, the dole, is apt to break 
down morale, to destroy self-respect, to 
cause a man to demand that he be sup- 
ported by society. Moses, a true states- 
man, preferred the method of work re- 
lief. The poor must be fed, but let 
them reap and glean and so labor as the 
rest for their own daily bread. 

During the great depression our gov- 
ernment accepted the two principles 
enunciated above:.(1) the poor must 
be provided for; (2) work relief is bet- 
ter than the dole. The seriousness of 
the crisis forced us to another decision: 
(3) private charity is not sufficient; 
public support is essential. We are 
not likely to abandon this position, 
though men will continue to differ on 
the question of how far the government 
should go in providing for the sick and 
needy. Some have advanced to a fourth 
position: our economic system must be 
improved to prevent unnecessary pov- 
erty in the future. Our whole plan of 
social security is a move in this direc- 
tion. 


Falsehood and Theft, 11-12 


The meaning of the eighth command 
is here expanded into the prohibition 
of (1) theft; (2) cheating; and (3) 
falsehood. When the act of deception 
was aggravated by an oath, the third 
commandment was broken as well as 
the eighth, so in vs. 12 that is in- 
cluded. 

Theft is universally condemned by 
Christian people, but perhaps our con- 
science needs to be sharpened as to 
what constitutes theft. Some national 
advertising, for example, is untruth- 
ful, and sometimes goods are sold un- 
der false pretenses that are positively 
harmful. Commercial interests have 
opposed aettmpts to compel grade label- 
ing so that consumers would know the 
quality of foods which they are pur- 
chasing. The Truman committee, in 
the course of World War II, listed ten 
methods by which one of our great air- 
plane companies ‘‘caused the govern- 
ment to accept defective and substand- 
ard material.” Theft, cheating, and 
falsehood are often combined in our 
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modern life as in the life of Israel. Tests 
indicate that the latter two at least 
begin early, in our schools; that cheat- 
ing on tests and examinations, for ex- 
ample, is very common (ask some of 
your young people how it is in your 
schools). All three are carried up into 
our business and economic life, although 
they are not always branded as such. 
How can we best promote character edu- 
cation and consciences that are more 
sensitive to the divine requirements? 


Oppression and Violence, 14-15 


The King James Version translates 
vs. 13, “Thou shalt not defraud thy 
neighbor.’’ The Standard Version trans- 
lates it more properly, ‘‘Thou shalt not 
oppress thy neighbor.’’ Thou shalt not 
oppress thy neighbor, we might say, 
by paying him less than a fair wage, if 
he is in our employ; by giving him scant 
measure, if he is our customer; by do- 
ing a fair day’s labor, if we are in his 
employ. Wages of a servant are to 
be paid promptly. Ordinarily it does 
not inconvenience a man who is on sal- 
ary to wait a day or two for his check, 
but a person who receives weekly wages 
generally needs to be paid promptly. 
This provision is typical of that fine 
thoughtfulness for the poor which char- 
acterizes the Mosaic law, but which is 
often absent in modern life. 

Then there are the helpless, the de- 
fenseless, the deaf, whose handicap ir- 
ritates us, and the blind of whom it is 
easily possible to take advantage. The 
deaf man cannot protect himself from 
the curse which he has not heard, nor 
can the blind man avoid the stumbling 
block which he does not see. Moses 
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uses these two cases as illustrative of 
others. The point is that God is the 
avenger of the helpless. Therefore we 
are to fear him. These two verses have 
many applications to our modern times. 
For example, a recent study has made 
it clear that many in our country who 
need medical attention do not secure it 
because they lack funds. How can 
this need be met? “The widespread 
notion that Negroes, as a race, are es- 
pecially prone to disease,’’ says a recent 
article in the Saturday Evening Post, 
“is no longer held by any competent 
scientist. Negroes get sick because of 
poverty and neglect, exactly like all 
other members of the human race. Gen- 
erations of bad housing, improper food, 
and economic insecurity do not produce 
hardy men and women, but there is no 
proved racial susceptibility. More Ne- 
groes get tuberculosis and pneumonia, 
venereal disease and other ills because, 
in the main, they live under worse con- 
ditions and because they do not receive 
adequate medical care. Then they spread 
infection.” Does this Mosaic legisla- 
tion have any bearing on our race prob- 
lem? 


Justice to Rich and Poor, 15-16 


“You must do no injustice in a case, 
neither showing partiality to the poor, 
nor deferring to the powerful, but 
judging your fellow fairly’? (American 
Translation). This injunction refers 
primarily to judicial cases, but may be 
taken to include cases of private judg- 
ment as well. The latter is almost as 
important as the first. Industrial dis- 
putes such as those which have recently 
arisen in our land are often tried and 
decided in the court of public opinion. 

Some of us (not many Presbyterians, 
I would say) are inclined to be partial 
toward the poor—labor is always right; 
a great many of us defer to the power- 
ful, not consciously perhaps, but uncon- 
sciously because our own economic in- 
terests are involved—labor is always 
wrong. Courts are supposed to be im- 
partial, but even judges are sometimes 
influenced by their own social and 
economic predilections. It is very dif- 
ficult for any of us to be absolutely fair. 
We will agrée that Leviticus gives us 
the ideal. 

Unrighteous judgment against indi- 
viduals and groups is often due to tale 
bearing—we might add in our modern 
day, to newspaper reporting. In po- 
litical campaigns the most atrocious 
falsehoods are whispered among the 
people and credited by the most intelli- 
gent people. Gossip is a very common 
sin in every neighborhood and among 
every group. 


Love of One's Neighbor, 17-18 


Vs. 17 shows a fine appreciation of 
the inwardness of the sixth command- 
ment (cf. Mt. 5:21-11; I Jn. 3:16). 
The man who sees his neighbor’s wrong- 
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doing and fails to rebuke him in love, 
makes the wrong his own. We bear sip 
because of our neighbor when we are 
silent in the presence of evil doing, the 
idea being that silence gives consent. 

On the other hand, we are not to 
take the law into our own hands, we are 
not to take vengeance nor bear a grudge 
against our neighbor. ‘Thou shalt not 
take vengeance’’—applies to personal 
feuds and to social wrongs. 

“But thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself.’’ Here we have the principle 
underlying the whole second table of 
the law, as well as the specific provisions 
of this chapter. It is the high water 
mark of Old Testament ethics. We must 
not fail to note however that the word 
‘neighbor’ is used in a narrow sense 
as equivalent to a fellow-Israelite or at 
most to a stranger worshipping Israel’s 
God and living in their midst. Our Lord 
removed all such limitations and ap- 
plied the law universally (Lk. 10: 
29-37). He also coupled love of man 
with love to God and made these com- 
mandments the summary of the law. 

It is important that we accept the 
ideal. We still face the practical dif- 
ficulty of applying the principle to the 
problems of our daily life. What dif- 
ference would it make if we actually 
loved that man or woman who rubs 
us the wrong way as ourself, if we loved 
the Negro as ourself? 


In Conclusion 


it should be pointed out that these 
are Israel’s law at their best. Many of 
the laws in Exodus, Leviticus, and Deu- 
terédnomy are obsolete; many are below 
our present day standards. Our Lord 
distinctly told us that some were not 
in accord with the divine ideal, but that 
Moses allowed them because of the 
hardness of the peoples’ heart. In his 
Sermon on the Mount he declared that 
he came not to destroy the law and the 
prophets but to fulfill them, i. e., to 
fill them full of ethical meaning, to 
bring them to their proper completion. 
We are to live then not by the Old Tes- 
tament laws, but by Jesus’ teachings 
in the New Testament. To put it dif- 
ferently, we are to interpret the Old 
Testament laws by the ideals of Jesus. 

We should note finally that Jesus 
agreed with the author of Deuteronomy 
regarding the importance of the divine 
law. Deuteronomy says, ‘Jehovah com- 
manded us to do all these statutes, to 
fear Jehovah our God, for our good al- 
ways, that he might preserve us alive. 
‘ .” Jesus said: ‘Everyone that hear- 
eth these words of mine and doeth them 
shall be likened unto a wise man who 
built his house upon the rock . . and 
every one that heareth these words of 
mine and doeth them not shall be lik- 
ened unto a foolish man who built his 
house upon the sand: and the rain de- 
scended and the floods came, and the 
winds blew, and smote upon that house; 
and it fell: and great was the fall there- 
of.” 
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BOOK NOTES 


HOW WE GOT OUR DENOMINA- 
TIONS. By Stanley I. Stuber. Associa- 
tion Press, New York, 1948. 224 pp., 
$2.50. 

Here is a “primer on church history”’ 
yritten primarily for the Christian lay- 
man and designed for study courses in 
summer conferences as well as for use 
in school and colleges. It will also serve 
ministers as interesting and helpful 
reading and as an excellent handbook 
for ready reference. The selection of 
emphases, the arrangement of material, 
the simplicity and readableness of style, 
the biographical studies, the summaries 
of distinctive features of the various de- 
nominations, the store of apt quotations, 
the suggestive study questions and the 
bibliography, make this a book that is 
to be highly commended. The reviewer’s 
only regret is the failure to use foot- 
notes or other means to give more ex- 
actly fhe sources of quotations and other 
materials, Elders, deacons, church 
school teachers and pastors who buy 
this book will be happy for the purchase. 
This is another contribution to the lit- 
erature of the ecumenical movement. 

T. WATSON STREET. 

Austin, Texas. 





CIVILIZATION ON TRIAL. By 
Arnold J. Toynbee, Oxford University 
Press, New York. 263 pages. $3.50. 

A Study of History, the one volume 
condensation of Toynbee’s monumental 
series of works on the same topic, has 
had a phenomenal sale, and is one of 
the most significant books of recent 
years. 

In the present- volume Toynbee has 
brought together a series of essays writ- 
ten over a period of years, on a variety 
of subjects, reiterating in more popular 
fashion his fundamental thesis, that we 
can understand human history only as 
we study the rise and fall of civiliza- 
tions, and applying the lessons that we 
learn from the study of history so con- 
ceived to the critical problems of our 
own days. 

Briefly, the author finds that the cause 
of death in every great civilization of 
the past has been either War or Class 
or some combination of the two, and 
that these are the twin problems which 
our civilization faces in aggravated 
form. In the past these scourges have 
been able to overthrow civilizations, now 
they threaten Civilization itself; in the 
Past they have destroyed individual 
specimens of the human race, now they 
threaten even the species. ‘‘We have 
to abolish War and Class—and abolish 
them now under pain, if we flinch or 
fail, of seeing them win a victory over 
man, which, this time would be conclu- 
sive and definitive.” 

The most urgent task toward the ac- 
complishment of this end is the political 
one; negatively, to stave off the threat 
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of war, positively to establish a constitu- 
tional co-operative system of world gov- 
ernment. 

The second pressing task is the eco- 
nomic one. In order to solve it, Toynbee 
thinks we must find a middle way be- 
tween free enterprise and socialism, 

The ultimate task, as he sees it, is a 
religious one—to put the secular super- 
structure back on a religious foundation. 

Toynbee is convinced that Caesar’s 
empire will decay, for it always does 
decay. It may well be that the Chris- 
tian Church as an institution will sur- 
vive as the social heir of all the other 
churches and all the civilizations. For 
the ‘‘institutions created, or adopted and 
adapted, by Christianity are the tough- 
est and the most enduring of any that 
we know and are therefore the most 
likely to last—and outlast all the rest.’ 

The reviewer would recommend this 
book very strongly to all ministers, to 
all educators, to all students of history, 
to all thoughtful laymen. 


ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON. 


REFLECTIONS OF THE SPIRIT. By 
Winnifred Wygal. Woman's Press, New 
York. 200 pp., $2.00. 

“Reflections of the Spirit’ is a book 
that will enrich and ennoble the life of 
the individual. Its meditations empha- 
size the reality of God and the necessity 
for awareness of our brother and his 
need. 

The range of subjects with their pres- 
entation, the varied and well chosen 
quotations, the suggested hymns, and 
the prayers are valuable source material 
for the opening and closing of corporate 
worship. 

The inclusion of blank pages after 
each devotional provides a place for the 
permanent recording of additional quo- 
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tations and issues a challenge for crea- 
tive writing. 

From beginning to end, the author, 
urges the dethronement of self and the 
enthronement of God, for only as we 
make God the ‘‘inmost center” of our 
lives will we reach out in ever widen- 
ing circles of understanding and Christ- 
like living. 

EMMA WYSOR DUNLAP. 

Hinton, W. Va. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 





The Preparation of Sermons. Andrew W. 
Blackwood. Abingdon-Cokesbury. $3.00. 

Take Off Your Mask. Ludwig Eidelberg. 
International Universities Press. $3.25. 

Three Spirituals From Earth to Heaven, 
Allan Rohan Crite. Harvard University 
Press. $3.95, 

What Can We Believe? Vergilius Ferm. 
Philosophical Library. $3.00. 

Grace Livingston Hill. Jean Karr. Green- 
berg, Publisher. $2.50. 

Tell Me About Prayer. Mary Alice Jones. 
Rand McNally. $2.00. 

Laughter From Downstairs. Czenzi Or- 
monde. Farrar, Straus & Co. $2.75. 


I Would Do It Again. F. E. Davison. 
Bethany Press. $2.00. 
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MENTION 


COLLEGE PRESIDENT 

Henry G. Bedinger, president of Flora 
Macdonald college, Red Springs, N. C., 
for the past 18 years, is resigning his 
post this month in order to become pas- 
tor of the Pineville, N. C., church, Hal- 
bert McN. Jones of Laurinburg, chair- 
man of the board is also chairman of the 
committee expected to recommend Dr. 
Bedinger’s successor at the October 14 
meeting. In the past few years the Flora 
Macdonald Improvement Fund has 
added $275,000 to the assets of the col- 
lege. 








CHANGES 

T. W. Buchanan from Madisonville, 
Tenn., to 1136 Windsor St., Kingsport, 
Tenn., Cedarview church. 

M. R. Atkinson has resigned his pas- 
torate at the Lafayette church, Norfolk, 
Va, 

Owen B. Gumm, from Abingdon, Va., 
to Damascus, Va. 

Robert A. Poland, formerly of the 
Covenant church (USA), Buffalo, N. C., 
has been installed as pastor of the Semi- 
nole Heights church, Tampa, Fla. 

R. M, Pegram, pastor of the Third 
church, Louisville, Ky., for the past 20 
years, has resigned in order that he may 
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accept a call to the Springdale church 
near Louisville, beginning his new work 
in mid-October. 

J. Stuart Bennett bas resigned the 
pastorate of the Little Brick church, 
Knoxville, Tenn., in order to return to 
active duty in the Chaplains’ Corps 
October 15. 

J. W. Groves from Mayesville, S. C., 
to Fairfield church, North Augusta, S. C. 

Daniel Baker, formerly of Palacios, 
Texas, is initiating a new work in the 
Wynnewood Addition in South Oak Cliff, 
Dallas, under the direction of presby- 
tery’s home missions committee. His 
address is 2309 Anzio Drive. 

W. F. O’Kelley, formerly in Dallas, 
now in Marlin, Texas, is now superin- 
tendent of home missions for Central 
Texas Presbytery. .- 


EDITOR RESIGNS 

Roy L. Smith has resigned as editor 
of the Christian Advocate, Chicago, to 
become a purchasing agent of the Metho- 
dist Church. 


DAN POLING RESIGNS 

Daniel A. Poling has resigned as 
senior minister of the Grace Baptist 
Temple, Philadelphia, and will become 
ehaplain of the Chapel of the Four 
Chaplains which is a part of the Baptist 
Temple. His son is one of the chaplains 
whose memory is preserved in the Prot- 
estant-Roman Catholic-Jewish chapel. 
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Sale of Chapels Reported 


The sale of 615 surplus Army ch 
has been reported by Chief of Chap 
Luther D. Miller. 

More than 2,127 applications fg 
these chapels were received and cle 
through a Chapel Disposal Board gg 
sisting of representatives of the m 
religious denominations in the U. §. 

Protestant denominations recely 
466, Roman Catholic, 108, and Hebrew 
8. The remaining 35 went to univers 
ties, schools and other organizationg 
Sale price of the chapels, includig 
equipment, averaged $1,346. Hag 
chapel has a seating capacity of 300. 
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